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man of less "good sense" and knowledge, I should have quoted 
to him a passage from Emerson on "Experience," since he is 
fond of swearing by Emerson. The passage is — for we are at 
times rather fond of swearing by Emerson ourselves — one which 
has, in sentences, more insight and truth than Mr. Garrod's whole 
pages: "But it is impossibe that the creative power should ex- 
clude itself. Into every intelligence there is a door which is never 
closed, through which the Creator passes. The intellect, seeker 
of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of absolute good, intervenes 
for our succor, and at one whisper of these high powers, we 
awake from ineffectual struggles with this nightmare. We hurl 
it into its own hell, and cannot again contract ourselves to so 
base a state." 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

Gluck und Sittlichkeit : Untersuchungen iiber Gefallen und 
Lust, naturhaftes und sittliches Vorziehen. Von Hermann 
Schwarz. Halle a. S. : Max Niemeyer, 1902. Pp. 210. 

The author of this very original and skillful work achieved 
great distinction some years ago through his able contributions 
to the psychology of cognition. The present work adds to the 
author's reputation as a patient and careful observer and ex- 
pounder of the facts of consciousness. If the work suffers by 
comparison with the earlier works above mentioned, this is, in 
great part, due to the fact that the psychology of volition and 
moral judgment is relatively obscure and neglected. At the 
same time, the author seems in this book to be too keenly 
conscious of being a pioneer, and to be thus beguiled into 
declamation and jerky emphasis, where reasoned exposition 
would be more appropriate and helpful. It should be noticed 
that this book is supplementary to two previous works, entitled 
"Die Psychologie des Willens" and "Das Sittliche Leben." 
Yet, allowing for this, the author yields too often to the tempta- 
tion to refer to his previous works, and does not take sufficient 
pains to make this work complete in itself. Occasionally, as, for 
example, on p. 103, and again in p. 118, note 2, he crowds into 
footnotes some novel and for his purpose important doctrine, 
referring the reader for its fuller exposition to some previous 
book or article of his own. He is, moreover, too negligent of 
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tradition and too much concerned to emphasize slight differences 
from other thinkers. His works on sensible perception show 
how well qualified he is to trace the development of opinion 
from Plato and Aristotle through the Middle Ages, down to 
modern times. The attitude of uncompromising innovator which 
he adopts in this work seems to me comparatively retrograde. 
One consequence is that it is far more difficult than it need 
have been to discover what his answer would be to the ques- 
tions of moral philosophy in the form in which men have been 
accustomed to ask them. 

Dr. Schwarz is, in the first place, a psychological realist; sec- 
ondly, he is a psychological nativist ; and thirdly, he is a volun- 
tarist. His voluntarism is not to be confused with that of the 
school which would make our cognitive activities functions of 
the will. On the contrary, he is interested in emphasizing the 
contrast between reason and will, so as to vindicate the whole 
sphere of moral activity for the will. This third characteristic 
will occupy us more fully at a later stage. 

He is a psychological realist because he insists upon treat- 
ing psychology as a real science of the mind, and not as the 
result of arranging mental "phenomena" in accordance with 
the positivist and detei;minist assumptions which constitute the 
current philosophy of natural science. Introspection, he de- 
clares, is still our principal course of psychological knowledge. 
He is a nativist in that he refuses to recognize the necessity 
of explaining our higher mental functions by lower, or by other 
causes, which these higher functions not only do not indicate, 
but which are incompatible with the nature of those functions 
as they reveal themselves to our consciousness. He repudiates 
in the following terms the supposed necessity of explaining our 
higher mental functions, especially our acts of choice as conse- 
quences of past events: 

"Explanation by means of the causal nexus and explanation 
by means of the law of cause are distinct things. Natural science 
sees everywhere causal connection. On the other hand, the law 
of causation says only that every change has a cause, whether 
the subject of the change produces it in itself or receives it from 
another agent. Now, in the physical world it is the invariable 
rule that no body is the cause if its own changes, but that it 
suffers its changes from other bodies. Thus it is that the 
empirical conception of causal connection has arisen. Accord- 
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ing to this conception, an event never derives itself directly from 
a being as its cause, but always from another event, which occurs 
in the same being as that in which the first event occurs, or 
belongs to another being. This relation is not a necessity of 
our thought when, for example, Strange ('Einleitung in die 
Ethik,' II, p. 197) writes : 'It is utterly impossible that anything 
should occur which Should be outside the causal connection or 
independent of the necessity of the causal connection,' he is 
confusing the logically necessary conception of the law of cause 
with the empirical conception of causal connection employed by 
natural science." 

In this section entitled "Wider der Psychologismus," this 
point of view is maintained: where the soul shows itself to 
consciousness as active and spontaneous, it is to be taken to 
be so. Our acts of moral choice, for example, are not reac- 
tions of an empirically formed character to thrusts from with- 
out but actions which originate in the soul itself: in these the 
will reveals its sovereign unempirical nature (so against Adickes, 
pp. 196 and 199). While I am glad to express my agreement 
with the conclusion to which this argument tends, I must 
express my regret that German realism has not as yet developed 
a characteristic logic and metaphysics. For this purpose it 
might learn much from the old 'conceptions of realist tradition : 
substance, power, and efficient causation. Without denying the 
value of Rudolf Eucken's philosophy of life and religion, to 
which Dr. Schwarz, toward the end of his book, expresses his 
adherence, I cannot but feel that Eucken's formulae are not 
altogether congruous with the general tone and tendency of our 
author's psychology. 

As a voluntarist in the psychology of the moral faculty, Dr. 
Schwarz has much that is new to propose, though I cannot but 
feel that the apparent novelty is enhanced through the unfamiliar 
terms employed. The first part of the work is occupied with 
extending the range of will, as compared with previous psychol- 
ogists, at the cost of feeling on the one hand and of intellect 
or reason on the other. The fundamental and causal element 
both in desire and its satisfaction is not pleasure or pain, not a 
perception or a judgment, but a function of the will to which 
the name Gef alien is given: this is a reaction of our will upon 
motives presented to it, and, might be described as a sense or 
experience of value, except that both the words sense and ex- 
Vol. XVIII.— No. 1. 8 
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perience have a cognitive implication which our author is anxious 
to avoid. Corresponding to it on the negative side is Missf alien, 
or the sense of the opposite of value (Unwert). (I will translate 
Gef alien by approval, Missf alien by disapproval). Approval 
may be satisfied or unsatisfied. Unsatisfied approval causes a 
striving of the will towards the object approved, and the com- 
bination of approval with striving constitutes desire. Satisfied 
approval is found when the object approved is possessed, and 
is normally accompanied by pleasure, but it is not itself pleas- 
ure, any more than unsatisfied approval is pain. These func- 
tions of approval and disapproval constitute a great part of 
what are commonly classed as emotions. In the first division 
of the work, the author discusses the views expressed by a 
number of recent philosophers, French, German, and English, 
tracing in them a progressive realization of this distinction be- 
tween approval and pleasure. These discussions cannot be pur- 
sued into their details; I must content myself with expressing 
my admiration for the author's extraordinary patience and 
acuteness. 

The will, however, exercises a higher function and it is in 
this higher function that) it displays itself as a specifically moral 
faculty. The will has, not only the power to react by way of 
approval or disapproval upon, objects presented to it, but it 
can exercise a free and original choice between the objects 
approved, or more strictly between the various acts of approval. 
There are two kinds of preference or choice (Vorziehen), to which 
our author, on the analogy of the division of judgments, gives the 
name analytic and synthetic. Analytic choice is properly exer- 
cised between values of the same kind; and the will follow- 
ing its own innate rule or norm chooses that value which gives 
the ampler satisfaction. In analytic choice, the will is free 
because it follows its own norm, not, as some suppose, be- 
cause it possesses anything of the nature of liberty of indifference 
(p. 124). 

But the properly moral choice is synthetic choice, namely, the 
choice between values which differ in kind. Here the choice is 
more complex and calls for the exercise of a higher function 
of the will. In synthetic choice, the will follows the two fol- 
lowing rules: 

(1) Personal values, such as honor, wealth, ambition, etc., 
are preferred in the case of conflict, to values which consist in 
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mere states and conditions, such as pleasure and other transitory 
gratifications. 

(2) Values outside ourselves are preferred to personal values. 
What values are presented to us, or in other words, what things 
we approve, depend upon our natural and acquired dispositions. 
The choice between them, however, is an original exercise of 
our will, not a mere reaction upon actions from without. Again, 
the will, in choosing synthetically, is free because the norm 
which it follows is self-imposed springing from its own nature. 
The author contends that his doctrine cuts at the root of all 
moral fanaticism, which consists in trying to force different 
men to like the same things. A man is good who postpones 
his love of momentary states to his permanent personal inter- 
ests, and his personal interests and a fortiori his momentary states 
to interests which lie beyond his individual self: what personal 
interest appeals to him depends upon his individual disposi- 
tion, and what impersonal interests excite his approval is like- 
wise a question for himself alone. With these the moral judg- 
ments of his fellows have nothing to do. 

Up to this point our author might seem to be a representative 
of a kind of free-will determinism, and I am not sure that 
he would at once repudiate the description. He does, how- 
ever, address himself to the question, how a person endowed 
with these faculties and rules of the will, can act otherwise than in 
accordance with them. On page 170 he writes, "We are not 
infrequently wicked by our own choice. Only too often we 
choose the evil in perfectly cold blood and after mature delibera- 
tion, though with an evil conscience, and we. resolve to act 
contrary to the law of synthetic choice." The answer to the 
riddle is found in the conflict between analytic and synthetic 
choice. It is possible, he says, in the case of values of different 
kinds to exercise the wrong kind of choice: we may choose 
analytically when we ought to choose synthetically. If in such 
a case we elect to exercise the analytic choice we act immorally. 
In doing so, we come into conflict with a third rule of synthetic 
choice, namely, that synthetic choice is preferable to any other. 
This rule, however, is not such as to constrain our obedience: 
it can, however, disturb our conscience and keep awake the 
sense of having acted wrongly. 

This last explanation justifies us, I think, in reckoning our 
author as an indeterminist. The will may hesitate between 
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analytic and synthetic choice, and its third norm does not 
determine which of the two kinds of choice it will exercise. 
It seems to me, however, that the indeterminist conclusion 
might have been drawn at a much earlier stage. How, it may 
be asked, are we to choose between two values of the same 
kind, neither of which pleases more than the other? Here, 
it seems to me, both analytic and synthetic choice would fail 
us ; yet we should not be prevented from choosing. 

I must notice one or two more points in which our author 
seems to me to fail to do justice to philosophic tradition or 
to the facts of moral life. 

In the first place, our moral judgment cannot be indifferent 
to the relative merits of the unselfish ends adopted. However 
little qualified we may feel ouselves to pass judgment upon the 
dispositions of others, we certainly could not rest satisfied with 
a system of ethics which allowed an appeal to a man's better 
nature to be settled by such an answer as the following: "Your 
enthusiasm for the uplifting of the poor may be a very fine 
thing for you, but I am an artist, and your enthusiasms do 
not appeal to me in the least." A society of moral beings does 
demand at least a minimum of sensibility to its various interests 
from its members, and, a moral ideal which is social cannot 
demand less than that the members of a society should sym- 
pathize with each other's aims and powers with a proper sense 
of their relative importance. Kant's conception of a kingdom 
of ends, supplies an element which is lacking in the voluntarist 
ethics of Dr. Schwarz. 

In the second place, the sphere of reason is excessively 
narrowed when reason is represented as a merely calculating 
faculty, with no power to interfere in our judgments of what 
is good and right. Even if we admit that impulse is the original 
fact of consciousness, we must insist on the other hand that im- 
pulse is a fact of consciousness, and that the perfection of our 
whole nature consists in the harmony of knowledge and ap- 
petition: in the harmony between our knowledge of the good 
arid our power of striving toward it and cherishing it when 
we have found it. Rules and principles, though they be in 
themselves good and proper objects of admiration and desire, 
are surely recognized as such by our reason; and how can a 
realist, above all philosophers, refuse to recognize that the 
difference between a principle and a law of nature, between a 
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norm and an external constraining motive, consists precisely 
in that the principle is recognized intellectually as binding upon 
them by the agents who submit themselves to it? 

W. J. Roberts. 
University College, Cardiff. 

Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. By R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; with a short preface by Mrs. T. H. 
Green. Longmans, 1906. Pp. 256. 

The republication of this memoir as a separate volume is an 
invaluable boon to philosophical students who are attracted by 
Green's ideas and personality. It records, in Nettleship's own 
language, "a fact which has never been common, and which is 
especially rare in England, the fact of a life in which philosophy 
was reconciled with religion on the one side, and with politics 
on the other; the life of a man to whom reason was faith made 
articulate, and for whom both faith and reason found their high- 
est expression in good citizenship." And it is also a memorial, 
as Mrs. Green's brief preface reminds us, not of one only, but 
of two of the finest minds that were influential in Oxford within 
the nineteenth century. 

Green and Nettleship were two very different men; and the 
difference of their gifts and character is a testimony to the 
vitality of the ideas in which they were heartily at one, and 
enhances the value of the portrayal of those ideas, as presented 
in this volume through the mind of the younger man. 

Green's work as he left it — he died in his forty-sixth year — 
lacked something of conciseness in presentation and complete- 
ness in application. Nettleship, by nature a scholar, and endowed 
with the love and appreciation of all forms of beauty and energy, 
as also with a philosophical genius perhaps not inferior to that 
of Green, was well able to concentrate in a few attractive chapters 
the significance and suggestiveness of the older man's theory, as 
also that of his life. And with a very beautiful loyalty he has so 
framed his statement that the joint work of the two minds — for 
it really is nothing less — appears to be entirely the achievement 
of the older thinker; and what a less loyal student might well 
have advanced as criticisms and amendments of his material, are 
embodied by the biographer as obvious interpretations and 
inevitable explanations of the thought he is reproducing. The 



